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degree of terrour1.    JOHNSON. 'Sir, if he were to be acquainted with me, it might lessen both.'
The mention of this gentleman led us to talk of the Western Islands of Scotland, to visit which he expressed a wish that then appeared to me a very romantick fancy, which I little thought would be afterwards realised2. He told me, that his father had put Martin's account of those islands into his hands when he was very young, and that he was highly pleased with it; that he was particularly struck with the St. Kilda man's notion that the high church of Glasgow had been hollowed out of a rock3; a circumstance to which old Mr. Johnson had directed his attention. He said he would go to the Hebrides with me, when I returned from my travels, unless some very good companion should offer when I was absent, which he did not think probable; adding, 'There are few people to whom I take so much to as you.' And when I talked of my leaving
' Boswell says that JVIacdonald had for Johnson ' a great terrour.' (Bos-wclliana, p. 216.) Northcote (Life of Reynolds, i. 329) says:—' It is a fact that a certain nobleman, an intimate friend of Reynolds, had strangely conceived in his mind such a formidable idea of all those persons who had gained great fame as literary characters, that I have heard Sir Joshua say, he verily believed he could no more have prevailed upon this noble person to dine at the same table with Johnson and Goldsmith than with two tigers.' According to Mr. Sevvard (Bingrapkiana, p. 600), Mrs. Coltcrell having one clay asked Dr. Johnson to introduce her to a celebrated writer, ' Dearest madam,' said he, ' you had better let it alone; the best part of every author is in general to be found in his book, I assure you.' Mr. Seward refers to The Rambler, No. 14, where Johnson says that' there has often been observed a manifest and striking contrariety between the life of an authour and his writings.'
* See post, Jan. 19, 1775.    In his
Hebrides (p. i) Bosweil writes :— 'When I was at Ferney, in 1764, I mentioned our design to Voltaire. He looked at me as if I had talked of going to the North Pole, and said, "You do not insist on my accompanying you?" "No, Sir." "Then I am very willing you should go."'
3 ' When he went through the streets he desired to have one to lead him by the hand. They asked his opinion of the high church. He answered that it was a large rock, yet there were some in St. Kilda much higher, but that these were the best caves he ever saw; for that was the idea which he conceived of the pillars and arches upon which the church stands.' M. Martin's Western Isles, p. 297. Mr. Croker compares the passage in The Spectator (No. 50), in which an Indian king is made to say of St. Paul's :—' It was probably at first an huge misshapen rock that grew upon the top of the hill, which the natives of the country (after having cut it into a kind oi regular figure) bored and hollowed with incredible pains and industry.' England,ld not meet his ;     only the pretence.'
